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EASTERN PENITENTIARY. | determined to make the fullest investigation. They 


fc ; i ; ° . - I “ . ! * 
Report.of the Joint Committée of the Legislature of | ar mayedager: widsoltana tome ete ane — 
Pennsylvania, relative tu the Eastern Penitentiary, | a a baggy tt yyy RE 

, » nitentiary, | the institution was located, nor without incurring a 


at Philadelphia,—By Mr. Anpenson, of Delaware.— oie ; . . . 

. , ; ; y heavy expense, which might be avoided by con- 
ae in the House of Representatives, March 26, | ducting it at Philadelphia, § . 

p They therefore determined to meet for this purpose 
‘ The joint committee to which so much of the Go- | in that city, on the 16th of December then next, and 
vernor’s Message as relates to abuses in the econo- | that notice should be given to the Attorney General, 
my and management of the Eastern Penitentiary, was | Inspectors and Wardens of the Penitentiary, of this de- 
referred, and who were charged with an inquiry into | termination. The committee had ascertained by a 
the expediency of repealing the laws which prohibit | communication with the Governor, that ‘*‘ the high of- 
grand juries from visiting the State Penitentiaries, and | ficial source from which information of abuses charged 
of enacting a law to authorize grand juries to visit the by individuals” was received, was the Attorney Gene- 


Penitentiaries at such periods as may be necessary for jralof the Commonwealth. They were apprised that 





the good order and management of said prisons, and | these abuses charged, would implicate ‘‘ the reputa- 
the least interference with the system of solitary con- | tion” of individuals, and they knew therefore that the 
finement; investigation would assume a judicial character, as it 
regarded these individuals. 
wren, A sense of obvious propriety at once suggested that 

It will be remembered that the Governor in his an- | the persons implicated should have full notice, and 
nual message communicated to the General Assembly, | distinct specifications. The committee therefore, be- 
‘* information received from a high official source, of | fore they left Harrisburg, adopted a resolution, ‘* that 
abuses, charged by individuals, as existing in the econo- the Attorney General should be informed that the 
my and management of the institution denominated the ‘committee was organized and ready to proceed to busi- 
Eastern State Penitentiary.” The charges alleged were | ness, and that previous to entering upon an investiga- 
comprehended in the message under tle following | tion, he will himself, or name a prosecutor, to prefer 
summary: ‘‘Frequent misapplication of the public pro- | the charges against the inspectors, warden and others, 
perty and public labour to the private advantages of | of the Eastern Penitentiary; but that the charges be 
various persons connected with the institution; cruel | specifically drawn up and preferred, copies whereof 
and unusual punishments inflicted on refractory con- | shall be furnished to the accused, and the inquiry con- 
victs; and the indulgence in great irregularities and gross | fined to those charges.” 
immoralities on the part of those concerned in the man-| Your committee repaired to the city of Philadelphia, 
agement and general superintendence of the institu- | and met pursuant to adjournment, in that city on the 
tion.” ‘An institution, which besides its importance to | 16th of December last, and immediately entered upon 
all mankind,” asis eloquently remarked by a distinguish- | the discharge of their official duty. It became mani- 
ed writer, ‘‘ has for Americans the additional interest | fest in the very outset of the business, that while jus- 
of having originated with them.” ‘* That community,” | tice to individuals required that they should be fully 
remarks the same writer, ‘‘ which first conceived the | informed of the grounds upon which their conduet was 
idea of abandoning the principle of mere physical force, | questioned, that a due consideration of the importance 
even in respect to prisons, and treating their inmates as | of the investigation, as affecting a great state interest, 
redeemable beings, who are subject to the same prin- | equally required that on the part of the common- 
ciples of action with the rest of mankind, though im- | wealth, it should be so conducted, that a full and 
pelled by vitiated appetites and perverted desires; and | searching inquiry should be made. While therefore, 
that community, which after a variety of unsuccessful | the committee did not hesitate to direct specifications 
trials, would nevertheless not give up the principle, | of charges to be furnished, and to allow the persons 
but persevered in this novel experiment, until success | implicated, the advantages of counsel; they perceived 
has crowned its perseverance, must occupy an elevated | that to conduct the investigation properly, on the part 
place in the scale of political or social civilization.”— | of the State, it was essential that some one should ap- 
To es belongs this high encomium, She | pear for the commonwealth. They ascertained that 
originated this system, and she has persevered, until | the charges made, grew out of a previous investigation 
success has crowned her perseverance. Any thing af- | before the board of inspectors, where evidence was ta- 
fecting the economy and management of this institu- | ken, which it was supposed sustained them, and justi- 
tion, thus identified with our national honor and repu- | fied the necessity for a public inquiry. No individual 
tation, commanding at it does the admiration of the | seemed to be disposed to assume the responsibility of 
whole civilized world, and concerning the cause of | appearing as. accuser, or to conduct the proceeding in 
humanity, and the moral improvement of mankind, | that character before the committee. It was consider- 
must be viewed with great interest, and demanded, as | ed therefore, that the interest of the commonwealth 
it has received, the most anxious inquiry, and the se- | required, and public opinion demanded, that the At- 
Verne saqeetgatven. torney General should conduct the investigation on the 

Your committee impressed with the importance of | part of the State, The witnesses who were examined 
the subject, both as regards the institution itself, and | to these charges, were for the most part unknown to 
the reputation of those implicated in the charges which | the committee, and they were equally ignorant of the 
had been presented, under — so imposing, | points to which their testimony should be directed ta 
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elicit the truth; this would require some previous ac- 
quaintance with the nature of the evidence which 
could be given, and the character of the individuals by 
whom such evidence was to be given, 

The impropriety of placing the committee, who were 
in some sort judges, to pass upon the conduct of indi- 
viduals, in the attitude of accusers, and require that 
they should direct the investigation with a seeming 
view to their crimination, occurred to the committee. 
They felt that it was important in these circumstances 
that the Attorney General should be retained. He was 
acquainted with the witnesses, and had been made ac- 

uainted with the nature of the charges, and the evi- 

ence in reference to them. 

‘The committee were aware that no power was vest- 
ed in them to employ counsel], and they passed a reso- 
lution to this effect; but they were satisfied, that as the 
exigency of the case required that counsel should be 
employed, that the proper compensation for the ser- 
vice of counsel should be submitted to the Legisla- 
ture, in the confidence that a suitable provision would 
be made. 

They frankly communicated their resolutions on this 
point to the Attorney General, who, with a degree of 
promptness which does him credit, at once agreed to 
perinit the matter to rest on this ground, and entered 
upon the very laborious duty of conducting the inves- 
tigation. 

Complying with the resohition of the committee, 
which was communicated to him, he prepared the fol- 
lowing specification of charges, a copy of which was 
furnished to each of the individuals implicated :— 


CHARGES 


Against the Warden, Officers and Agents of the East- 
ern Penitentiary, for investigation by the joint com- 


mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, on so much of 


the Governor’s message as relates to abuses, in the 
economy and management of that institution; drawn 


up and preferred by the Attorney General, conforma- | 


bly to the resolution of the committee, dated the 8th 
of December, 1854. 


First. Practices and manners among the officers, 
agents and females, licentious and immoral, attested by 
indecent conversation, gross personal familiarities, sex- 
ual intercourse, and the existence of a filthy disease; 
generally known to and participated in by the warden, 
one John Holloway, one Richard Blunden and his wife, 
and others unknown. 

Second. Embezzlement and misapplication of the 
pablie provisions and public property, and of the pub- 

ic labor, to the private and unauthorized use and ad- 
vantage of various persans connected with the institu- 
tion, and of others unconnected with it; on the part 
particularly of the said wife of Richard Blunden, and 


| Blunden, 


night at the apartments of the said wife of Richard 
Blunden, within the walls, frequent intoxication, ha- 
bitual intercourse with lewd and depraved persons,and 
irregular hours also on the part of the said wife of 
Richard Blunden, and with the knowledge and conni- 
vance of the warden. 

Fifth. A frequent and illegal practice in the treat- 
ment of convicts by the warden, of departing from, and 
in effect disregarding the sentences of the courts of 
justice: relaxing their severity, commuting their in- 
flictions, or evading their real meaning: thus substitut- 
ing his individual caprice or discretion for the de- 
cisions of the law, and defeating the regularity and pre- 
cision which ought to characterize the penitentiary 
system. 

Samuel R. Wood, the warden, Richard Blunden, and 
John Halloway, appeared before the committee with 
counsel. And although it was in the outset stated by 
the Attorney General, that there was no design to pre- 
fer charges against the board of inspectors, or any of 
them, yet, as the investigation concerned an important 
institution in some degree committed to their trust, and 
as the investigation might involve their management of 
it, it was considered right that they should be permit- 
tedto appear and participate in it. A resolution was 
accordingly adopted, giving to the board of inspectors 
this right. 

Having adjusted these preliminary points, the com- 
mittee commenced the examination of witnesses and 
testimony. They continued in session in the city of 

Philadelphia, from the 16th day of December, the day 
i on which they met there, until the 22d of January fol- 
lowing, when théy adjourned to meet in Harrisburg.— 
During this peried, sixty-five witnesses were examined, 
and their testimony reduced to writing; and after their 
return to Harrisburg, another witness, who had been 
| prevented by indisposition, from giving evidence be- 
fore the committee in the city, appeared and was ex- 
j amined, and his testimony reduced to writing also. 
| Your committee now present the result of the labo- 
rious and important investigation with which they have 
| been charged, and such suggestions as have occurred 
to them to grow out of it. 

Under the first charge of ‘‘ practices and manners, 
among the officers, agents and females, licentious and 
immoral,” much evidence was given. It appears that 

| the warden, Samuel R. Wood, who, by law, is author- 
| ized to employ the under keepers, had engaged Richard 
Blunden, as an under keeper. Richard Blunden was a 
married man, and had resided with his wife at Norris- 
town, in Montgomery county. He there became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wood, and was employed by him in 
his private business. The warden had great confidence 
in him, and when he consented to accept the office 
which he now hokis, he determined to employ Richard 
The evidence concurred in establishing the 


to the knowledge and with the connivance of thé war- | propriety of this selection, and proved that Mr. Blun- 
den; as also to the use and advantage of the warden, | den was a most excellent officer, having the confidenee, 
for the improving and working of a farm and factory | in a remarkable degree, not only of the very respecta- 


belonging in whole or in part to the said warden. 
Third. Cruel and unusual punishments inflicted by 
order of the warden upon refractory convicts; exem- 
plified in the two following cases: the case of one Sen- 
eca Plumly, who, in the depth of winter, was tied up 
against the wall attached to his cell, by the wrists, 
while buckets of extremely cold water were thrown 
upon him from a height, which partly froze on his head 
and person, and he was shortly after discharged as in- 
curably insane; and the case of Matthias Maccumsey, 
in whose mouth an iron bar or gag was so forcibly fast- 
ened, that his blood collected and suffused upon his 
brain, and he suddenly died under the treatment, 
Fourth. Known practices and habits inconsistent 
with the object and principles of a penitentiary and. its 


system, subversive of its order, regularity and security; | 


ble gentlemen who, from no other than philanthropic 


/and humane motives, have been induced to serve in 


the very onerous office of inspector, but of all the offi- 
cers of the institution, and the affection and respect of 
every convict committed to his charge, towards whom 
his deportment seems to have been characterized at 
once by kindness and decision. 

When this officer came with his wife to the peniten- 
tiary, unfortunately provision was made for the resi- 
dence of his family, as it was for the residence of the 
families of other of the keepers, within the walls. This 
arrangement, it appears, was opposed from the first, by 
Mr. Wood, who wished to exclude all families from the 
penitentiary, he being, very properly, of opinion that 
it would be much better that the families of the keepers 
should reside elsewhere. The very respectable board 





such as the giving of large entertainments within the | of inspectors, it seemed, differed with him in opinion; 
prison, by the warden, carousing and dancing late at | at all events, as a present arrangement, and while the 
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building of cells was in progress. They seemed to | and means to this interesting, but to many, tevolting sub. 
have been governed by a view to economy and conve- | ject. Not satisfied with the knowledge acquired in his 





nience. Apartments under this arrangement within 
the front building were assigned to Mr. Blunden and 
his family, and he was permitted to board some of the 


under keepers, and persons who were engaged, either | 


own country, like the celebrated Howard, he visited 
the prisons of foreign countries, and there added to his 
already great experience. 

Such untiring singleness of purpose in the pursuit of 


in that capacity, or in the work then going on in the | knowledge for the alleviatian of human misery, and 
penitentiary. the improvement of the moral condition of mankind, 
These apartments were as much the distinct resi- | without any selfish motive to actuate it, is certainly in- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Blunden, being secured to them ! dicative of a sound head and a pure heart. 
by contract with the board of inspectors,as would have After the return of Mr. Wood, from Europe, his great 
been aresidence elsewhere. After the family of Mr. | reputation if this respect was well known, and when, 
Blunden was thus established within the walls of the! in 1829, the Eastern Penitentiary wus about to be 
penitentiary, she, it seems, was employed at a stipulated | opened to receive convicts, the inspectors with great 
sum, to be paid to her husband, to superintend and con- | earnestness, pressed upon Mr. Wood the acceptance of 
duct a certain part of the cookery for the prisoners.— | the situation of warden which he now holds. Af- 
Intimations and complaints against improper conduct | ter some hesitation and reluctance on his part, he 
on her part were, after she had been some time in this | yielded to the importunity of the friends of humanity, 





situation, made to one of the inspectors. This induced | 
an investigation before the board of inspectors, which 
covered, for the most part, the same charges which 
were made before the committee. This investigation 
proved the great propriety of the objection made by 
the warden to the residence of the families of keepers 
and others within the walls, and in June following this 
investigation, the residence of Mrs. B!unden was re- 
moved from the penitentiary, she having been dismissed 
from all occupation in the institution from the time of 
that investigation. | 

As she had ceaséd to be employed there, her conduct 


no matter how improper, had ceased to be a matter of | 


any concern to the public, except so fur as it might be | 
connected by proof, with the conduct of those who | 
were st'll engaged in the economy and management of | 
the Eastern Penitentiary. 
and free inquiry into her conduct, while she resided in 
the institution, was permitted by your committee, and 
your committee regret to say that, so far as regards this 
woman, the evidence did go to prove very gross and 
improper deportment and practices, entirely unbecom- 
ing her sex and condition, The committee might, from 
the evidence, infer her guilt of the charge now under 
consideration, but as that point is no way material to 
any conclusion to which your committee could properly 
direct your attention, but in so far as it might be prov- 
ed that the present officers of the institution had par- 
ticipated in it, the committee refrain from the consider- 
ation of this unpleasant point, and pass to the only im- 
portant inquiry was this conduct “ known and partici- 
pated in by the warden, one John Holloway, and one 
Richard Blunden?” 

_ Before the committee proceed to examine this ques- 
tion, as it affects the warden, it is altogether proper to 
state that your committee received evidence of the 
general good character of that gentleman. It is a well 
established principle affecting all investigations which, 
in their tendency, may be calculated to criminate any 
individual, that such evidence sliall be received, and 
that when the person accused can make out a general 
good character, it is strong and persuasive evidence, 
and in all cases of doubt, or mere suspicion should lead 
to a full and honorable acquittal, 

On this point the warden occupied pre-eminent 
ground. For many years a member of the Philadelphia 
society for alleviating the miseries of public prisons— 
a society which originated in 1776, and to which be- 
longs the distinguished honor of leading the way in the 
amelioration of our penal code, and in establishing a 
penitentiary system on the principle of separate or soli- 
tary confinement; a member, also, for many years, of 
the board of inspectors of what is now called the Wal- 
nut Street Prison; his mind seems to have been devoted 
with much earnestness to the cause of humanity, and 
the improvement for this purpose of what is now ap- 
propriately called the Pennsylvania Penitentiary system. 
Without any other compensation or reward than ‘the 
luxruy of doing good,” this gentleman devoted his time 


| 
| 


In this point of view, a full | 


| 
| 


who were anxious to place under his direction an institu- 
tion which would carry into full effect the great system so 
long urged by philanthropists, and to which Mr. Wood 
himself had been so much devoted. Messrs. De Beau- 
mont and De Toqueville, commissioners appointed by 
the King of the French, to Visit the peniteiitiaries of the 
United States, and who did visit those of the different 
states, speak in these strong terms of our warden, 

‘« Among the superintendents of the American peni- 
tentiaries we have especially to mention Mr. Samuel R. 
Wood, director of the new Philadelphia prison—a man 
of superior mind, who, influenced by religious senti- 





ments, has abandoned his former career, in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to the success of an establishment 
so useful to his community.” 

Another gentletnan, Dr. Francis Lieber, already 
knownas a distinguished scholar and philanthropist, and 
for great knowledge of penal law, and the peniten- 
tiary system, as connencted with it, and who has given 
to or language one among the best books that have 
been written on this subject; in speaking of Mr. Wood, 
says,* ‘*1 have visited many of the penitentiaries on this 
| continent. [have not of course become acquainted 
| with the wardens of other penitentiaries as well as I 
have with Mr. Wood, because I have resided here; but 
| I never found a superintendent of any penitentiary of a 
more humane disposition, 2nd clearer mind on all sub- 
jects of the penitentiary systen, than Mr. Wood; I must 
add here, that I have received from no one more sound 
| practical knowledge of the penitentiary system general- 
ly, than from Mr. Wood, LEhave for my part, never 

become acquamtéd with a person whom 1 thought 
équally fitted for that station.” _ : 

To this may be added the evidence of persons of the 
first respectability, who concurred in their testimony, 
to the high moral character of Mr. Wood, and with 
whom they had been intimate for years. And this 
evidence was not attempted to be contradicted by any 
one. 

The cornmittee would have yielded with great reluc- 
tance to testimony which went to compel the conviction 
of one who had hitherto been remarkable for his moral 
excellence, and his humane concern for the good even 
of the most abanduned. It would have been painful to 
have been driven to any such conclusion. But the com- 
mittee were determined to permit no consideration of 
this sort to interfere with the severest inquiry. They 
therefore allowed a latitude almost without a limit, and 
they feel pleasure in declaring that it has not resulted 
in establishing against the warden any thing to tarnish 
the high character we have already referred to. We 
consider it unfortunate that Mrs. Blunden, of whom we 
have already spoken, was ever permitted to reside 
within the walls of the penitentiary; and perhaps to this 
circumstance most of the mischiefs complained of may 
be traced, but in considering whether a person of high 
character has been guilty with her, care should be 








* When examined as a witness 
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taken to separate any infamy which may have been 
proved to be attached to her, from the consideration of 
the evidence of any such participation, No evidence 
was given to show practices and manners licentious and 
immoral on the part of Mr. Wood, nor of any such on 
the part of Mrs. Blunden, or any other person in his 
presence, and with his knowledge, and although a 
jealous mind might infer guilt from the smile of benevo- 
lence, with which the warden is wont to regard all per- 
sons, or from the fact that the employment of this wo- 
man in the house frequently brought them together, in 
the same, more especially as she attended to his ward- 
robe, yet no rule of propriety or reason would justify 
any such conclusion. 

Asto Richard Blunden, there was no evidence which 
went to implicate him on this point, or to show that 
he had in any degree encouraged or promoted any im- 
proper conduct of his wife. 

Of John Holloway, the clerk of the institution, evi- 
dence was given of improper language having been 
used in his presence, but not by him. It may be too 
that indiscretion may have betrayed this gentleman 
into a greater degree of familiarity with this woman 
than a delicate sense of propriety would justify; but 
the evidence as to this did not establish enough to coun- 
tervail the evidence of general good character, which 
this gentleman adduced, or to make it proper 


under the circumstances for further notice from the 
committee. 


Having thus disposed of the first charge, we proceed 
te the second: ‘* Embezzlement and misapplication of 
public provisions, and public property, and of the pub- 
lic labor, &c.”’ 

The evidence on this charge related principally to 
two points, the first, the embezzlement and misappli- 
cation of the public provisions and property by Mr. 
Blunden, with the knowledge and connivance of the 
warden; second, the use of the public labor, or the 
labor of convicts; or those employed by the State, for 
the use of the warden, without proper compensation 
having been made to the State. 


On the first point the evidence did show that there 
was reason to believe that this woman had been in the 
practice of embezzleing provisions, groceries, &c. and 
of applying them to her private use, but there was not 
the shadow of evidence which went to affect Mr. Wood, 
with any khowledge of such conduct, much less to 
prove any participation in it. Notwithstanding the re- 
Jation which subsists between Richard Blunden, and 
his wife, leading to the conclusion that he might have 
known any impropriety on her part in this respect; yet, 
it is equally true that the evidence went to negative 
any such knowledge, and to evince that he was always 


careful to protect the public property against any im- 
proper use, 


In regard to the second point under this charge, 
which presented an investigation of the alleged use of 
public labor for the private interest of the warden, 
without a proper compensation for it, evidence was 
given to show that the warden had become interested 
as the co-partnér of other gentlemen in a farm, and in a 
manufactory forsawing marble &c. That certain iron, 
and wood work was done for these concerns in the 
Penitentiary. Asto the former it was alleged that the 
prices at which it was charged, were below the prices 
at which such work could have been procured else- 
where. On this point there was contradictory evidence, 
and it did appear that the prices whether right or not 
were fixed, not by Mr. Wood, but by another person, 
It was supposed that the carpenter work done for Mr. 
Wood, was done by workmen who were paid by the 
state, and of materials which belonged to the state, but 
it was shown by satisfactory evidence, that both these 
suppositions were unfounded and that Mr. Wood 


could not be properly charged with any thing wrong in 
this business. 


(Arutt 











But although the committee are satisfied that on this 
point no criminality is imputable to the warden yet 
they have been induced by the evidence to consider of 
the propriety of prohibiting, in future, the warden and 
under keepers from being concerned in any other bust 
ness or employment than the duties of their respective 
offices. There is an obvious propriety in avoiding the 
mingling of private accounts and business with that 
which belongs to the public. Independent of this, the 
time required for other pursuits, or the care which they 
might induce, tends at all events to divide attention 
which should be exclusively directed to a trust of so 
much importance and delicacy. Setting aside the con- 
sideration of the temptations which arise from mingling 
private business with that ofa public trust, to make the 
latter subserve the former, it at all events gives occa- 
sion to suspicion, and reproach, calculated to impair 
public confidence. The committee therefore have 
thought proper to recommend a prohibition on this 
subject which is embraced in the bill herewith report- 
ed. With like views, but without intending to convey 
censure upon any one, the committee have judged that 
it will be proper to prohibit any work being done to 
order in the penitentiary for any of the inspectors or 
officers of the institution. After any work is done 
there .an be no objection to purchases being made by 
ther as by other individuals. The committee have 
therefore included in the bill reported a prohibition of 
such work to order. 

The next charge is one of great magnitude, had pro- 
duced much excitement in the pnblic mind, and the 
investigation of it occupied much time. ‘This charge 
was of cruel and unusual punishments, inflicted by 
order of the warden, upon refractory convicts, &c. 
This general charge was accompanied, it will be per- 
ceived, by the specification of two cases: 1. The case 
of Seneca Plumly, who, it was said, had been “tied up 
against a wall in the depth of winter, while buckets of 
extreme cold water were thrown upon him, which part- 
ly froze on his head and person, and he was shortly 
after discharged as incurably insane.”? 2. The case of 
Matthias Maccumsey, in ‘* whose mouth an iron bar or 
gag was so forcibly fastened, that his blood collected 
and suffused upon his brain,’? and he suddenly died 
under this treatment. 

It is assumed inthis charge that the prisoners or con- 
victs upon whom these punisbments were alleged to 
have been inflicted, were refractory convicts; and this 
assumption was fully made out by the evidence, It 
must be remembered, that although our penitentiary 
system has for one of its objects the reformation of the 
convict, that its unfortunate inmates are men of idle 
habits, vicious propensities, and depraved passions.— 
Requiring as it does that these habits should be chang- 
ed, these propensities checked, and passions subdued, 
before the work of reformation can be commenced, it 
is plain that the first step is to produce obedience.— 
This with many convicts, if not all, is a matter of much 
difficulty, requiring great firmness and discretion. — 
Gentle means, although not without effect, are seldom 
sufficient of themselves to produce this object: and yet 
it must be produced, or nothing can be done, Hence 
it becomes necessary to adopt some punishment beyond 
that which is inflicted under the sentence of the con- 
vict, and which is essential to secure his quiet subjec- 
tion to that sentence. To allow him a refractory dis- 
regard of the proper order of the institution, would be 
not only of great prejudice to himself, but would seri- 
ously affect those in whoma more proper frame of mind 
had been produced. 

Our system requires not only labor, but solitude, 
which combined are calculated to bring about reflec- 
tion upon past misdeeds, and their evil consequences. 
It will not do to allow the convict to interrupt that soli- 
tude by obstrepefous noise, or to refuse to perform his 
work, or in any respect withhold the most implicit obe- 
dience to the order of the institution. 
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In all the penitentiaries in the United States, such 
punishments are resorted to. In many, the lash is used 
as the chief disciplinary means of exacting this essential 
obedience. ‘This is the case at Auburn and Sing-Sing, 
the great institutions of our sister state of New York. 
We have, however, for reasons not necessary here to 
be insisted on, but, as we think, sufficiently apparent, 
always rejected this punishment: but diminished food, 
the dark cell, deprivation of work, the use of the 
strait jacket, and the gag, have been resorted to with 
us, rather from the necessity of the case, than upon any 
well-defined legal rule. General power is conferred 
upon the inspectors ‘to make such rules for the inter- 
nal government of said prison, as may not be inconsis- 
tent with the principles of solitary confinement,” ‘‘ if 
they, on conference, find it necessary;” but they have 
not exercised this power. In most penitentiaries, rules 
for this purpose do not seem to have been adopted. — 
The diificulty of forming such rules must occur to every 
one, and hence, no doubt, it is, that for the most part, 
a large and liberal discretion is vested in the warden 
or superintendent; which, after all, must be the 
case under any system of rules which could be de- 
vised. ci 

it was well known when the present warden of our 
Eastern Penitentiary was appointed, that he united 
to great experience, a well established character for 
humanity, firmness and discretion, and it was believed 
by the board of inspectors, that he would require no 
other guide in the discharge of his important and re- 
sponsible duties: for this reason no such rules were 
drawn. The warden was left to his own discretion, 
and to regulate that, he of course would naturally refer 
to the practice of other institutions of a similar nature. 
In considering this charge and specifications it is mate- 
rial that this should be kept. in view. 

The specification in the case of Plumly, represents 
him as having been discharged shortly after he was 
ducked, ‘‘incurably insane,” leaving as an inference 
that his insanity was occasioned by the use of the cold 
bath. It was well ascertained that he was insane at 
the time he was committed, and that no change-in this 
respect, took place while he was in the Penitentiary. 
Was this punishment of this unfortunate prisoner cruel 
and unusual? It was certainly proved that many 
buckets of water had been poured upon him on a very 
cold day, and your committee cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion, that, under the circumstances, it was indiscreet; 
but the transaction was deprived of all evidence of 
cruelty, which always implies intention, by the evi- 
dence which was given. It was clearly proved that 
the use of the cold shower bath is frequently employed 
for insane patients, not only as curative, but discip!ina- 
ry means, in the best institutions for this unfortunate 
class of men in the city and vicinity of Philadelphia, — 
One instance of a similar application of cold water was 
remarkable; it occurred in the insane hospital belong- 
ing to the society of Friends, so distinguished for their 
enlightened humanity. 

Thirteen buckets of cold water were in that case 
poured out on one patient, in cold weather. It was 
intended to cure him of filthy habits, and it effected it. 
This was #0 object in the case of Plumly; and no doubt 
the knowledge which the warden had on the subject, 
induced him to resort to the same means. This punish- 
ment could not then, with any propriety be called unu- 
sual, and the very fact, well known, that it was in fami- 
liar use in such cases, goes far to demonstrate that its 
_Use was without cruelty, and only to be condemned on 
account of the indiscretion of using it at a time when 
the weather was so cold.” No evidence was however 
given, to prove that any ill consequence to the convict 
followed, Whether this punishment had been direct- 
ed to be inflicted by the warden on that day or not, 
was the subject of contradictory evidence. 

2. It was in proof that an iron gag had been placed 
on the convict Maccumsey, whose cunduct on that, 
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and on many former occasions, had been very outs 
rageous. Ina short time after it was put on, it was 
discovered that he was becoming insensible, and it was 
taken off; but every effort to revive him proved inef- 
fectual, and fe died. 

This unfortunate circumstance naturally excited 
much feeling, in which every one seems to have parti- 
cipated, and induced some to suppose that the death of 
the convict was occasioned by the use of the gag. This 
impression seemed to have gained ground, and it was 
upon this that the grave specification under considera- 
tion was made. 


It was in full proof that the use of the gag as a means 
of punishment, was not unusual. It appears that it has 
been employed in the navy of the United States; that 


| it had been used in the Walnut street prison, and it had 


also been frequently resorted to in the Eastern peniter- 
tiary, in the case of other prisoners, and in the case of 
Maccumsey himself, without any injurious effect having 
been produced. It was not therefore an ‘* unusual 
punishment,” and it may be inferred from this, that it 
had not been considered a cruel punishment. In sup- 
port of this position, it was also proved that the highly 
respectable gentleman who holds the office of physician 
in the institution, who is alike distinguished for his 
humanity, intelligence, and science, had so far consid- 
ered that it was not improper, that he had suggest- 
ed at some period before the death of Maccumsey, an 
improvement in the mode of atteching the instrument 
upon a refractory convict. 

This evidence certainly goes far, if it does not 
entirely relieve the punishment in this case from 
all intentional cruelty on the part of those who had in- 
flicted it. 


It was still important in the investigation of this 
charge to ascertain whether the death of Maccumsey, 
had in fact been occasioned by the use of the geg. To 
show that it was not, evidence was introduced of the 
post mortem examination of the body of the convict. A 
dissection of his head disclosed very clearly that he died 
of a di-ease of the brain. The indications which were 
presented in this dissection, proved that this disease 
was a chronic disease, or one of long standing which 
terminated at the time the gag was put on him, in apo- 
plexy, and occasioned his death. 


This conclusion too was fortified by the many 
symptoms of insanity which were frequently dis- 
covered in his previous violent and unreasonable 
conduct. 


Evidence was also given by very many surgeons and 
physicians, professors in our medical colleges and 
others; whose reputation is well known not only 
throughout our own country, but abroad, to prove that 
the gag as applied was not naturally calculated to pros 
duce death. The anatomical construction of the head 
and neck of the human body is such that it could have 
produced neither strangulation, or a stoppage of the 
circulation of the blood. The conclusion in which 
these gentlemen concurred, and with which your com- 
mittee were satisfied, was, that although the application 
of the gag was a coincident circumstance; it was not 
**connected with the unfortunate event as cause and 
effect.”” It is true that when a tendency to disease of 
the brain exists, any excitement may precipitate the 
diseases to a fatal result. Extraordinary emotions of 
joy or anger, or the like, have not unfrequently produ- 
ced death in such cases, And it may be a subject of 
speculation, whether the use of the gag in the case un- 
der consideration may not have been an exciting cause 
of the disease, which had been in progress, and which 
was brought to full maturity while the gag was on.— 
But such speculations must of necessity leave the ques- 
tion still in doubt, nor would the solution of it in any 
degree tend to any proper conclusion as to the conduct 
of the individuals concerned in the transaction. It may 
be also remarked, that if it should be admitted that the 
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use of the gag had been the exciting cause of the con- 
summation of the pre-existing disease, it could not be 
taken as any evidence of guilt on the part of those who 
applied it, fur the same thing might have been produc 
ed by exciting the anger, or any other viflent emotion 
or struggle on the part of the convict, by any other 
instrument or means which would have restrained 
any part of his person, or produced such emotion or 
struggle. 

The committee have much satisfaction therefore in 
dismissing the consideration of this grave charge with 
a full acquittal of the persons implicated from all crimi- 
nal intention on their part in reference to it. The com- 
mittee however are of opinion that there was great pro- 
priety on the part of the warden in discontinuing the 
use of this instrument; which he did from the time of 
the death of Maccumsey. They consider it too severe, 
and that it should be avoided for the future; although it 
may be that this opinion is derived from the unfor- 
tunate event that attended its use in the case of Mac- 
cumsey. 

The evidence given did not satisfy the committee 
that there was any thing improper in the tise of the 
straight jacket. It doesnot seem in any case to have 


produced injurious effects or to be calculated to pro 
duce any, while it has often served a good purpose in 


bringing to tranquillity and subjection, the refractory 
and violent. 


The committee are aware of the difficulty of estab- 


lishing rules for the regulation of prison dscipline, and 
that under any rules which may be formed there must 
still be a large amount of discretion vested in the war- 
den; they are, however, of opinion that as far as it is 
practicable they should be laid down. They m ght 
embrace some general classification of offences against 
prison discipline, and some designation of the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. By the act of 23 of April, 1829, 
as we have said, the board of inspectors *‘ have power 
if they on conference find it necessary, to make such 
rules as may not be inconsistent with the principles of 
solitary confinement,” 


By this act it is left to their discretion, but they have 


in fact never exercised it. The committee are of 


opinion that it should be imperative upon the board 
to frame such rules, they have, therefore, included in 
the bill which they report a provision for this purpose. 

The committee have already mentioned that an inves- 
tigation, occupying nearly the same grounds as that 
conducted by them, was had before the board of ine 
spectors, It appeared that in that investigation several 
of the under keepers or overseers were witnesses, and 
that afler it was closed the warden with the approba- 


tion of the board determined that some of them should 
be discharged, 


It appeared that differences had arisen among the 
officers of the institution, a want of mutual confidence 
existed, and there were other causes such as the ex- 
pression of infidel opinions, a knowledge of abuses and 
a neglect of communicating that knowledge, which 
affected some of them, and which induced this measure. 
The want of mutual confidence slone would be enough 
to make such a course indispensable. The occasion 
does not require any expression of opinion in reference 
to the conduct of those who were dismissed, but the 
fact itself suggested to your committee the possible 
danger of abuse of the absolute right given the warden 
by the act of 1829, ‘*to dismiss whenever he thinks 
proper” the under keepers or overseers. The com- 
mittee think that it would be more appropriate to allow 
the warden to nominate those officers to the board, by 
whom they should be appvinted, and that they should 
be removable from office by the board of inspectors 
alone; and they have made this a part of the bill which 
they propose. It is right to add that the warden very 
properly submitted to the board the propriety of dis- 
missing the overseers on the present occasion. 
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The committee were strongly persuaded of the very 
onorous duties which the inspectors of this institution 
were required to perform, without other compen-ation 
than that which they derive from a commendable 
spirit of humanity. Five isthe number of these in- 
spectors as the board is now constituted, This number 
was no doubt sufficient when the institution was first 
established, but from the increase of convicts, who on 
the 31st of December last, numbered two hundred and 
eighteen, the committee are of opinion that the duties 
of the inspectors cannot be performed by the present 
number, without a greater sacrifice of time on their 
part, than it would be reasonable to expect from them. 
The committee too are persuaded that their duties are 
of great importance, and they feel desirous that the 
board should be so organized as to secure, as far as 
practicable, the exact performance of them. With 





| this view the committee propose that the number of 


inspectors should be enlarged to nine, three of whom 
should be appointed annually by the Supreme Court, so 
that each inspector shall serve three years, and they 
have reported a section for this purpose in the bill 
which accompanies this report. 


The duties of the physician of the penitentiary are 
very arduous, and are constantly increasing as the peni- 
tentiary fills up with convicts. Humanity requires that 
this officer should always be, as he now is a man of 
learning and skill. The committee think that to secure 
the continued service of such a man as Dr. Bache, the 
salary, $500 per annum, is not adequate, and that it 
should be increased. If a fair and liberal compensation 
be not given, for a proper person to fill this depart- 
ment, it cannot be expected that such a one can be pro- 
cured to render the services required from the physi- 
cian by the act of Assembly, and which the increase 
of the convicts in the institution must necessarily aug- 
ment. 


The committee also present for consideration, a sec- 


tion in the bill which provides for the appointment, by 


the physician, of two assistants, who are not to receive 


any compensation. The advantages of improvement 


which the practice in the penitentiary would allow to 


young physicians, would no doubt induce gentlemen of 


this liberal profession, who are ever ready to embrace 
such opportunities, to accept these as they do similar 


appointments in other like public institutions in the 
cily- 


We have before adverted to one of the great and 


humane objects of our institution. Other countries 
consign the unfortunate offender against their penal 
laws to death, or hopeless infamy, from which no re- 
turning footsteps are to be traced: we, on the contra- 
ry, while we punish to deter from the commission of 
crime, never abandon the hope of reclaiming the 


wretched offender against the law. We place him in 


the locus penitentiz, and we seek to present to him mo- 
tives toreturn to the paths of virtue. While he is made 
to feel the vengence of the law, he is taught to know 
its mercy, and to learn to sin no more. A judicious 
religious instructor is very important in this work of 
reformation. Christian imstruction, bringing to the 
deluded sons of vice; in the solitude of their cells, the 


wisdom of the purest morals and the consolations of re- 
ligion, must always prove a powerful auxiliary (if indeed 
it can be at all accomplished without it,) in bringing 
the convict back to a proper regard for the obligations 
which rest upon him, in all the relations of life. 


It is obvious that reformation of convicts independ- 
ent of the considerations of humanity, is of great con¢ 
sequence in a political point of view, as it tends to pre- 
serve sociéty from the dangerous contamination of a 
hardened offender, who returns to its bosom but to in- 
fest it, and from the heavy expenditure which crimes in 
every way directly and indirectly occasion. Impressed 
with the importance of this subject, your committee 
conceive that it will be altogether right to employ a 
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religious instructor, and give him such compensation | mittee, all convicts had been returned to their cells, 
as may be necessary to insure the services of such, and they ceased to be employed as described, except 
The gratuitous exertions of clergymen, who now at | only such as are engaged as blacksmiths in the manner 
intervals, when their duties permit, devote a portion of | stated, one of whom owing to his great skill as a 
their time to the inmates of the prison, is worthy of all | workman, isstill engaged in work connected with the 
praise. But beyond the valuable, but precarious ser- | building of new cells, which as your committee under- 
vices of excellent men, who are only permitted by other | stood sometimes required that he should be employed 
duties occasionally to engage in this work of humanity, | out of his cell. 
much is required to be done by a regular and steady All this was with the knowledge of the board of in- 
system of instruction wisely conducted. | spectors, and as far as the committee could ascertain, 
We have therefore presented this subject to the con- | with their entire approbation. 
sideration of the Legislature, by a section which au-| Care seems to have been taken in this employment 
thorizes the board of inspectors to employ a religious | of convicts out of their cells, to keep them entirely 
instructor, separate from each other. This was certainly strictly 
enjoined by the warden, and if it was in any case de- 
parted from, it was the result of accident, not design, 


or grew out of the nature and manner of the employ- 
ment of the convicts. 


The committee find that in New York, a chaplain is 
appointed for the penitentiary, and in the late report 
of their commissioners, to the Legislature, it is recom- 
mended that “‘ the duties of the chaplain should be ex- Economy seems to have been the chief motive for 
tended and ee oe ss — an “e nee this departure from the spirit and letter of the law; and 
in the prison, and that he en ainda required to Gevote | besides this, as the system, in the extent to which it 
his entire time to its concerns. 


= was proposed to be carried in the new penitentiary, 
The fourth charge in its general terms covers all the | was considered by many an experiment, and there 
ground of the first, but the specifications connected 


: pecin were not wanting many who entertained the belief, 
with it opened other points of inquiry than those sug- | that separate and solitary confinement in cells, even 
gested by the first. with labor, would produce fatal consequences upon the 
They principally referred to entertainments given | minds and bodies of the convicts, it appears to have 


within the penitentiary. The occasional entertain- | been considered by the board praper to commit to the 
ments or dinners given by Mr. Wood, in his | enlightened discretion of the warden, well known for 
apartments, which are distinct from the cells occupied | his zeal in advocating the system, and his extensive ex- 
by the convicts, on public occasions, when the institu- | perience on the subject, the privilege of such relaxa- 
tion was visited by committees of the Legislature or | tion as would insure the system the fairest chance for 
public visiters, were sanctioned by the board of inspec- | success. In permitting this liberal exercise of discre- 
tors, and he could not therefore be considered as cen- | tion by the warden, the board confided it to one for 
curable on that head; nor do the committee conceive | whose enlightened experience they had entire respect 
that there is impropriety in the exercise of the rites of | —one whose laudable ambition it was to identify his 
hospitality by the warden, when this is done without in | reputation with the great triumph in the cause of hu- 
any degree affecting the good order of the institution. | manity which the full success of the system would real- 
The penitentiary is for the punishment of convicts, and | ize. Some of the convicts employed in the way describ- 
those who occupy apartments within its ample walls, | ed, were apparently in delicate health, and others, by 
who are there as officers of the institution, cannot pro- | good conduct, had acquired a large share of the confi- 
perly be denied social intercourse with their friends, if | dence of the officers of the institution. 
such intercourse is conducted with propriety. But however the committee may be disposed to re- 
On one occasion, Mrs. Blunden it seems, in her | spect the motives for this departure from the law now 
apartments, had what is commonly called a quilting | under consideration, they do not consider it at all jus- 
frolic, at which dancing was permitted. As this woman | tifiable. Pe Ta. ; 
was long since removed from the institution, and the | , It is well remarked by the distinguished commis- 
desire of the warden that families should not be per- |Sioners of France, Messrs, De Beaumont and De 
mitted to reside within the walls, bad been long since | Toqueville, that ‘application to labor and good con- 
yielded to by the board of inspectors, the inquiry into | duct in PUSOR, do not procure the prisoner any allevia- 
her conduct on this occasion, or the propriety of the | tion. Experience shows, that the criminal who, whilst 
entertainment was not a subject af much importance. |in society, has committed the most expert ar! auda- 
While the committee therefore do not hesitate to con- | cious crimes, is often the least refractory in prison. He 
demn the one, and the other they are not called upon |is more docile than the others, because he is more in- 
to do more than express this opinion, and their entire telligent; and he knows how to submit to necessity, 
concurrence in the prapriety of the warden’s views as | When he finds himself without power to revolt. Gen- 
to the residence of families within the walls, which, if | erally, he is more skilful and more active, particularly 
adhered to will avoid the recurrence of that which they if an enjoyment, at no great distance, awaits him as the 
do not hesitate to disapprove. reward of his efforts; so that, if we accord to the pri- 
The presence of some convicts on such occasions | *°"¢"* privileges resulting from their conduct in the 
they consider improper, but this will more appropri- | PPs°hy We “— risk - ne aaa ° ~ 
ately fall under the consideration of the next charge jaw pir pve a eal fet } ee e 7 h : 
preferred. and of depriving of all favors those who merit them 


sin \ wk 'most.” ‘The committee are not without some inclina- 
Fifth charge, a frequent and illegal practice in the | tion to believe, from the evidence, that the truth of 


treatment of convicts by the warden, of departing from | these observations is well illustrated by the cases 
and in effect, disregarding the sentences of the courts | of indulgence which occurred in the Eastern Peni- 
of justice, &c.” tentiary. 

It does appear that convicts had been frequently em-| Some effort was made to sustain the propriety of 

loyed in cooking, in working, in breaking coal, in | the course pursued in these cases, by a construction of 
making fires, occasionally as waiters, and in work con- | the act of the 23d of April, 1829, which it was intimat- 
nected with the building and construction of cells, out | ed warranted it. It istrue, that the language of that 
of their cells. And some convicts are now employed, | act is ‘ shall be sentenced by the proper court to suf- 
as blacksmiths, which requires that they should be | fer punishment by separate or solitary confinement at 
constantly while at work associated, each with an indi- | labor,’’ but a consideration of the whole scope of that 
vidual not a convict, who aids in the work. For some poor a careful attention to the language used here, and 
time before the investigation commenced by your com- the very plan upon which the penitentiary is con- 
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structed, independent of all other circumstances, will 
lead to the conclusion, that the punishment for which 
it provides was not only separate as it regards the con- 
victs themselves, but solitary confinement at hard la- 
bor; precluding the idea of permitting intercourse be- 
yond the abs lute necessity of the case, with other 
persons who are not convicts. It is true that the dis- 
junctive conjunction is used, but it is not used to make 
a distinction between two kinds of punishments in the 
alternative, either of which might be used at discre- 
tion, but the words ‘* separate or solitary,” are em- 
ployed as descriptive of the nature of the only punish- 
ment which by the act, is established. That is, the 
punishment is to be not only separate but also solitary. 
It is the profound and noiseless solitude of the peni- 
tentiary cell, from which alone we can hope for that 
deep reflection and penitential sorrow, leading to a | 
moral change in the mind and disposition almost whol- | 
ly cancerous and depraved, with lawless passions, li- | 
centious habits, and obdurate propensities Such a 
mind must be thrown back upon itself, and left with- | 
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until his discharge from prison. ‘The cases thus treat- 
ed were the only instances of reformation which con- 
tinued throughout the lives of the individuals, as far as 
could be traced and ascertained by the anxious and in- 
quiring friends of the system.” 

The principle so long ago advanced as an essential 
part of the reformed penal code of Pennsylvania, has 
been constantly kept in view, and again and again, urg- 
ed by the friends and advocates of the system, until at 
length the Legislature of our State, in the years 1818, 
1821, determined to make the noble effort, which re- 
sulted in the erect'on of the Eastern and Western Peni- 
tentisries, at Philadelphia and Pittsburg, where this 
fundamental principle of the system could be fully test- 
ed. ‘The history of this question is given in the very 
able letters of that eminent philsnthropist, Koberts 
Vaux, to the celebrated William Roscoe, to which re- 
ference may be made with profit by those who feel an 
interest in this subject. 

When, then, it is well understood that entire seclu- 
sion was thus considered an essential part of our sys- 


out that delusive prop which wicked men derive from | tem, and the eastern and western penitentiaries were 
intercourse with their fellow men, more particularly, if| constructed for the very reason that those already in 
that intercourse should be with those who want the | existence were not adapted to the purpose, it is alto- 
extreme prudence and discretion, to say nothing of | gether plain that it was the intention of the Legislature, 
moral qualifications, which can in any case make such | by the act of 1829, to enjoin separate and solitary con- 
intercourse profitable to the unfortunate convict. finement of the convicts. The committee therefore 
‘The very intelligent and learned gentleman already | consider the employment of convicts, in the manner 
spoken of, Dr. Lieber, who has so well repaid his | stated, as inconsistent with the law, and the character- 
adopted country, by the excellent works he has written | istic principle of our penitentiary system, 
on some of her best institutions, said on this point—“I| _It is however but fair to say, that while the building 
conceive the characteristic principle of the Pennsylvania | of cells was in progress, such departures from the law 
penitentiary system to be solitary confinement, with | cannot be considered in the same light as if this excuse 
labor: it is not possible, compatibly with my idea ofthe | did not exist. It seems too from evidence given to 
system, to have labor without solitary confinement, your committee, that similar departures have been per- 
unless by way of exception, which would prove the | mitted in the Western penitentiary, under similar cir- 
rule. Ishould consider that letting prisoners out of | cumstances. The committee do not mean to condemn 
their cells daily, to work in the kitchen, or to labor in| the employment of a convict of great skill in certain 
the yard among laborers, or together, would be an in- | work, which is required in ceil building, and which re- 


fringement on what I consider the system to be.” 

If we refer to the history of this system, which has 
immortalized the jurisprudence of Pennsylvania, plac- 
ing her far above every other community in the scale 
of humanity and wisdom, at all events as regards her | 
penal laws, we shall find that not only separation, but | 
solitude, was in the very outset considered the chief’ 
means of effecting the great object, the reformation of | 
the criminal. 

The prison scciety, ** to the unostentatious and inde- | 
fatigable labors of which we are indebted” for the 
change which was accomplished in the management of | 
jails in Pennsylvania, ‘* in 1788, when the supreme ex- 
ecutive council called on the society, by resolution, for 
information concerning the state of the prison, and so- 
licited advice on the course necessary to be pursued, | 
and the most salutary measure tu be adopted,” made | 
report, which ‘* closed with this memorable sentence:” | 
—*On the whole, asa matter of the utmost moment | 
to the well-being, safety, and peace of society, as well 
as of the greatest importance to the criminals, the com- 
mittee think it their duty to declare, that from a long | 
and steady attention to the real practical state, as well | 
as the theory of prisons, they are unanimously of opi-| 
nion, that sorirary conFrNEMENT, and hard labor, and | 
a total abstinence from spiritual liquors, will prove the | 
most effectual means of reforming these unhappy crea- | 
tures.” 

In 1791 and 1794, the Legislature made the initial 
steps towards the introduction of this system. It is 
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quires him to be out of his cell under proper restric. 
tions; that may be considered as justified by peculiar 
circumstances: nor do they mean to be understood as 
expressing any disapprobation of such indulgences as 
are directed by the physician, these are sanctioned by 
the act of assembly, nor is there any thing objec- 
tionable in such intercourse with the convicts as may 
be necessary for their instruction in the occupations in 
which they are employed, this of courseis unavoidable, 
but should be carefully guarded, and the committee 
heard no complaint from any quarter on this point — 
But there isa subject connected with this branch of 
the case, which requires to be well considered. We 
allude to the employment of convicts in handicrafts 
which require constant association while at work with 
another individual not a convict, as for instance black- 
smith work, at which several convicts are now so em- 
ployed. The committee cannot avoid the conclusion 
that however profitable, in a pecuniary point of view, it 
may be, it is nevertheless at variance with the funda- 
mental and essential principle of seclusion upon which 
the excellence of the whole system depends. Perhaps 
itmay be expedient, owing to the great saving which 
such employment of the convicts produces to permit it 
to continue until their work is no longer needed in the 
building of new cells, but when this takes place, it 
should be altogether abandoned. It is proper here to 
say, that all the forebodings of those who have opposed 
our system on account of its essential principle at which 
we have glanced, have been fully proved to be un- 


well known, however, that it was but very partially | founded. Neither have individuals ‘‘been put to death 
carried into effect—the building erected not permitting | by the superinduction of diseases inseparable from such 
this to be accomplished: the great expense of con-| mode of treatment,” nor has the mind of any been 
structing a suitable building for this purpose, no doubt | caused by it, “to rush back upon itself and drive rea- 
operating to deter from the entire execution of the | son from her seat.” No such fearful consequences 


plan. But although these difficulties _— cases | have been produced, and although no doubt this pun-- 


did occur ‘tin which the prisoner immediately on ad-| ishment is calculated, and very properly, to inspire well 
mission was conducted to his cell, and remained in it| grounded terror in theminds of evil doers, it does 
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not seriously affect the bodily health or sanity of the 
convict. 2 , ; 

The committee have thus considered in their order, 
the charges preferred; they have now to proceed to 
some other points which became incidentally subjects 
of attention. 

Some evidence was given to show that some of the 
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ment he had undergone, enfeebled by indolence, so 
corrupting in itself, and not only without the inclina- 
| tion, but without the ability to gain an honest livelihood, 
|}even were he so disposed. He would then almost 
certainly resume his vicious pursuits, and commit fresh 
depredations tipon society, and increase the amount of 
crime, in itself much more expensive to the communi- 


under keepers had been paid as laborers out of the | ty and injurious, in this respect, than all the evil that 
cell building fund, instead of being paid as officers of | could be produced by convict labor, no matter how 


the institution, out of the penitentiary fund. The com- | 


mittee are not warranted from the evidence in the 
conclusion, that there was any intentional impropriety 
in this, insomuch as the payment itself was proper, and 
both fnnds were provided by the Commonwealth; but 
care should be taken for the future, to permit no con- 
sideration of convenience to interfere with a proper, 
and exact separation, and adjustment of all accounts of 
the expenditures of the institution. 

Another topic became incidentally the subject of 
consideration before your committee, It seems to have 
occasioned some slight excitement in the immediate 
neighborhood of the institution, it is known to have 
created much more in another state, and it seems to be 
worthy of a passing remark. 

We allude to a supposed injurious effect which the 
labors of the convicts in the mechanic arts, has upon 
the labors of the c'tizen mechanic. The supposition 
has been, that the product of the convict labor works 
this injury by competition with the product of the labor 
of the mechanic. If this supposition was well founded, 
if in point of fact, this highly respectable, and all im- 
portant class of the community were indeed injured by 
the mechanical labor of the convicts in our peniten- 
tiaries, it should certainly be a subject of anxious in- 
quiry by the Legislature how this might be avoided. — 
But your committee were satisfied, that the supposition 
is without serious foundation. This may be readily 


injudiciously employed. . 

Another reflection must also present itself to every 
considerate man. An immense expense is brought up- 
on the community by the construction of our Peniten- 
tiaries and the maintenance of them; this has been 
charged upon all classes, the farmers, the mechanics, 
and all others. Justice requires that the convict should 
by his labor make Some compensation for his depreda- 
tions upon society, and their consequences, and Justice 
also requires that his labor should, at all events con- 
tribute to support him, and relieve the community of 
a portion of the great expense to which it is put to 
maintain and punish him, 

Your committee cannot advise the repeal of the 2d 
section of the act of the fifteenth August, 1834, which 
repeals the 3d section of the act of 1829, author- 

izing grand juries of the cities of Philadelphia and 
| Pittsburg, to have access to the prisoners, in the East- 
iern and Western Penitentiaries. We have already 
shown that solitude is essential in our system of pun- 
|ishment. To suffer the prisoners to be visited by many 
| individuals, some of whom might be injudicious per- 
| sons, would be in a great degree to disturb this neces- 
sary solitude. Under the act of 1829, the grand juries 
| of the courts of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
were permitted to visit the convicts. The court of 
| Oyer and Terminer holds one, the court of Quarter 
Sessions four, and the Mayors Court four sessions in 


perceived to be correct, by a simple comparison be-! each year, in the city of Philadelphia: the grand juries 
tween the number of convicts engaged in mechanic | of these courts may therefore, in one year, number two 
arts, and the number of citizens in the same pursuits. | hundred and sevén persons, who under this act were 
The prices at which articles manufactured in our peni- | permitted to visit each prisoner, and this besides the 


tentiaries are sold, are not variant from those at which 
similar articles made elsewhere, are disposed of. Care 
should of course be taken that this should always be 
the case, as it would be extremely improper to reduce 
those prices so low that an injurious competition in 
this respect should take place. 
the excitement on this subject had reached a danger- 
ous height, commissioners were authorized to inquire 
into it, who made an able report on the subject to the 
Legislature of that state, at its present session. They 
attribute any evil which may have been produced by 
the mechanical l«bor of convicts in their penitentiaries, 
principally to the law which authorized the hiring of 
the labor of the convicts to individuals, which they con- 


In New York, where | 


| official visitors authorized by this act. 

| It must strike every one that the visit of so many per- 
/ sons must prove injurious. Your committee have how- 
| ever thought that it would not be without advantage, to 
( permit a portion of such grand juries to visit the con- 
victs; they therefore report a section in the bill which 
they propose to provide for the appointment, by the 
i court of Oyer and Terminer, of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, and the county of Allegheny, at each 
term, of five persons out of the grand jury, whose duty 
| it shall be to visit the Eastern and Western penitentia- 
_ries, and make report to the court. They also propose 
to make the District Attornies, of the United States, for 
the Eastern and Western districts, official visitors, in- 











demn, Underthis law, contracts were made for this /asmuch as convicts under the laws of the United 
labor for prices so low, that in some branches the indi- | States are permitted to be imprisoned in these Peniten- 
viduals who contracted for it, have been enabled to un- | tiaries. : 

dersell those who are engaged in the same branches of | There is asubject of much interest connected with 
mechanical business, and who were without this advan- | our l’ennsylvania system, which, although not precise- 
tage. This practice not being allowed with us, of | ly within the inquiries with which your committee were 
course this source of complaint does not exist here.— charged, yet is of so much importance that they cannot 
But even in New York, it is strongly demonstrated, | refuse to consider it: this is the exercise of the pardon- 
that any injury which has been done has been greatly | ing power, by the constitution, vested in the Chief Ex- 


exaggerated, 


But if it should be admitted that the small amount of 


convict labor which is employed in our penitentiaries 
should produce some slight effect by competition, an 
appeal might well be made to the justice and humanity 
of a body of men who, in this country, have been re- 
markable for their enlightened patriotism and philan- 
thropy. In the first place, it must be considered, that 
without labor, the unfortunate convict would be driven, 
in solitary confinement, to madness or death; but if he 
escaped a termination of his career, in a manner more 
cruel than capital punishment, he would be returned to 


ecutive Magistrate. Our system of criminal jurispru- 
dence is exceedingly mild when compared with that of 
other countries, your committee think that it is wisely so: 
there can be no question that a system of mild punish- 
ments, which are always certain to be enforced, are the 
most effective: it is the certainty of punishment, which 
| stands instead of great severity, to deter offenders from 
| the commission of crime; if however, punishments are 
not only mild, but uncertain; or in other words, if these 
mild punishments are liable to be frequently set aside 
| by the exercise of the pardoning power, their effect in 
| preventing crime must be greatly diminished; but this 





society, perhaps infuriated to revenge by the punish- | exercise of pardoning power, has an injurious effect 
34 
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upon the convict himself; your committee found, among | gether, to give notice to those who may choose to ob- 
the convicts whom they visited, many whose minds} ject to the pardon, and that such advertisement shall 
seemed to be occupied with the hope of pardon. ‘The! be paid for out of the county funds, 
committee cannot better express their views on this | Every Executive would feel himself bound in any case 
subject, than by introducing from the valuable pref.ce | where he supposed that it might be proper to grant a 
of Dr. Lieber to the work of Messrs. De Beaumont and | pardon, to have such notice given, and if it were given, 
De Toqueville, an extract from the report of Mr. Der- | an opportunity would be afforded to make him fully 
mont, to the representative council of Geneva, which | acquainted with the facts of the case. If upon the ap- 
expresses in strong and convincing terms the proper | plication itself he was satisfied that no pardon should 
views on this subject. be granted, he would not of course make such adver- 
“It may be laid down as an incontestible principle | tisement. The committee think that such a provision 
that in matters of penal justice, I was going to say, in| will have a most salutary effect, and will most probably 
penal pharmacy, every thing which diminishes the cer- | control the abuse of the pardoning power, which has so 


tainty of punishment is evil; every punishment which | often occurred under every administration of our state 
is not fixed, which floats between fear and hope, is a| government. 


punishment badly contrived. The causes of uncertain- 
ty between the !aw and its operation, are already but 
too numerous; if this is an inevitable evil, it ought to be 
reduced to its narrowest limits; but whatshall we think 
of a law,the object of which is to render the punishment 
uncertain! and this is nevertheless the result ofa tribunal 
of pardon, open to the petitions of the prisoner during 
the whole term of his imprisonment. We should know 
man very imperfectly were we not aware of the readi- 
ness with which he takes his wishes for hopes, and his 
hopes for probabilities. I agree that a convict wishing 
for pardon, will take care not tu create himself difficul- 
ties by acts of insubordination or violence; I allow that 
he will pay attention to his words and behaviour: but 
it isa fact, that this idea, always present to his mind, 
causing a disturbed feeling of anxiety and expectation, 
will absorb and prevent him from being resigned to his 
situation, end following his labour with reflection and 
calmness. He feels like an indigent person, who hav- 
ing taken a lottery ticket, has his imagination absorb- In conclusion, the committee carinot refrain from ex- 
ed by dreams of success, and fears of misfortune. It| pressing their high admiration for the institution, the 
has been observed that prisoners, after having been | economy and management which has been the subject 
unsuccessful in their petitions for pardon, become more | of their examination, nor cag they avoid the cordial be- 
calm and resigned to their situation and duties as soon | lief, that it is calculated in an eminent degree, and be- 
as their fate was fixed. I owe this interesting observa- | yond every other institution of the kind, to attain the 
tion to our juilor. ‘thus for the double end of increas- | great objects of penitentiary punishment, the preven- 
ing the certainty of punishment, and of making it more | tion of crimes, and the reformation of offenders, To 
subservient to moral correction, this indefinite recourse | Pennsylvania may be truly said to belong the honour of 
to pardon ought to be abolished, and a fixed character | having been first to suggest this benevolent system, 
be given to it.” | which she has carried to greater perfection than any 

The moral improvement of the prisoner must depend | other government. A system which has been adopted 
upon a calm résignation on his part;,until that is ob-| with more or less success by her sister states as they 
tained there will be no hope of a salutary reflection on | have more closely or remotely adhered to its great prin- 


his past life, and no fixed resolution to becume a better | ciples, a system to which a decided preference has been 


member of society. While his mind is constantly agi-| given over every other by distinguished missions for 
tated by alternate hopes, and fears, hopes of pardon, | the examination of it from abroad and which may be 


and fears that he may not obtain it, he cannot become | truly said to be the admiration of the philosopher and 
tranquil. al : | statesman in every part of the civilized world. 
But how to restrain this pernicious evil, or how to| Cultivating as we should a just state pride of every 








The committee cannot close this report without an ex- 
pression of theirentire satisfaction with the very faithful 
and able manner in which the investigation was con- 
ducted on the part of the Commonwealth, by the At- 
| torney General. 

Athough it occurred at a time when several courts in 
which the Attorney General had business, were in ses- 
sion, and it was continued with but little interruption 
for more than five weeks, during which the committee 
sat, generally speaking, the entire day; this gentleman 
at a great sacrifice of time, and no doubt of business, 
attended the laborious sittings of the committee, and 
conducted the investigation. 

| It will of course be proper to make hima suitable 
compensation for his services. ; 

The committee accompany this report with some in- 
teresting and sound views on some of the points consi- 
dered, communicated by Dr. Lieber, to which refer- 

| ence may be had with advantage.* 


regulate the exercise of the pardoning power so as to | superiority in moral or political excellence which char- 
restrain it, is a question of more difficulty. Every ex- | acierizes us as a people, we should remember the ob- 
ecutive must feel, and know, how hard it is to exercise | ligations which it imposes upon us still to be foremost 
this power properly. He must feel.that he is exposed | to maintain and increase it. 

to importunities the most urgent, and persuasions ad- | 


dressing themselves to the feelings of compassion very A SUPPLEMENT 
difficult to resist. , 


Besides he is liable to be imposed on by false repre- | To an act entitled ¢* ee mores in the act 
sentations of persons who seek pradons without any outed = - ROE ie Pane peees tee Com: 
regard to the propriety of conferring them. monwealt We 

The constitutional power conferred upon the Go-| _ Section 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of 
vernor *‘to remit fines and forfeitures, and grant re- | Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
prieves and pardons,” cannot be restricted, but it ie | in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
within the competency of the Legisiature to provide the authority of the same, That the judges of the Su- 
the means of giving such notice of an application for a| preme Court of the State shall, at the first term of any 
pardon as will give to those whoare acquainted with Supreme Court which shall be held in the eastern dis- 
the case, an opportunity of canvassing the propriety of | "ct, after the passage of this act, appoint nine taxable 
granting it. With this view we have introduced into citizens of Pennsylvania, residing in the city or county 
the bill herewith reported,a section which provides that | f Philadelphia, to be inspectors of the eastern State Pent- 
in case an application is made to the Governor for the tentiary, three of whom shal! be appoined to serve one 
pardon ofa convict, he may cause an advertisement of | Ye*!; three two years, and three three years, and until 
such application to be inserted in a newspaper printed | their successors shall be appointed; andthe said judges 


in the proper county, once a week for six wecks to- | *See next number, 
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shall annually thereafter appoint three such taxable ci- | elected by the people, with authority to submit amend- 
tizens as aforesaid, to be inspectors in the room of | ments to the State Constitution to a vote of the people 
those whose office expires, so that one-third of the said | for their ratification or rejection, and with no other or 
board of inpectors shall be annually appointed to serve | greater powers whatsoever. It shall be the duty of 
for three years; apd in case of any vacancy, occas'oned | each of the inspectors of votes for the several townships, 
by death, resignation or refusal to serve, or otherwise, | wards and districts in this commonwealth at the next 
the same shall be supplied by said judges as soon as | general election, to receive tickets, either written or 
conveniently may be. printed, from the citizens thereof qualified to vote at 

Section 2. The said inspectors shall form a board, | such general election, and to deposit them in a proper 

| 





and shall do and perform all things which by law, the | box or boxes, to be for that purpose provided by the 
board of inspectors of the said penitentiary are now re- | proper officers; which tickets shall be labelled on the 
quired to do and perform, and they, and the board of | outside with the word ‘‘Convention,” and those who 
inspectors of the Western State Penitentiary, respec: | are favourable toa convention to be elected as aforesaid, 
tively, shall, within six months after the passage of this | with limited powers as aforesaid, may express their de- 
act, make such rules for the internal government and | sire by voting each one written or printed ticket or bal- 
regulation of the discipline and good order of the said | lot containing the words: ‘*For a convention to submit 
penitentiaries, as may not be inconsistent with the prin- | its proceedings toa vote of the people,” and those who 
ciples of solitary confinement, as set forth and declared | are opposed to such convention may express their op- 
by the act to which this is a supplement, and they shall | position by voting each one printed or written ticket,or 
have power to alter the said rules from time to time, as | ballot containing the words, ‘‘Against a convention,” 
they my judge best for the good government of the | and all tickets containing the words, * For a conven- 
said penitentiaries. tion,’ and all containing the words, ‘‘Against a conven- 

Section 5. The warden shall, by and with the advice | tion,” shall be counted and returned whether other 
and consent of the board of inspectors of the Eastern | words be or be not added. 


State Penitentiary, appoint the under keepers or over-| Section 2, The said election shall in all respects be 
seers of the same, whoshall be dismissed only by the | conducted as the general elections of this Common- 
board of inspectors. wealth are now conducted, and it shall be the duty of 


Section4. The physician for the institution shall | the return judges of the respective counties thereof, 
have power, from time to time, by and with the advice | first having carefully ascertained the number of votes 
and consent of the board of inspectors, to appoint two | given for or against the calling of a convention in the 
assistants, and remove them when he thinks proper so | manner aforesaid, to make out duplicate returns there- 
io do, but the said assistants shall receive nu compen- | of, expressed in words at length and not in figures, 
sation for their services, only one of which returns so made out shall be lodged 

Section 5. The board of inspectors shall appoint, | in the prothonotary’s office of the proper county, and 
from time to time, a religious instructor of the prison- | the other sealed and directed to the Speaker of the 
ers, and fix his salary, and he shall do and perform all | Senate, which shall be by one of the said jueges deliv- 
the duties enjoined upon him by the act to which this | ered to the sheriff with the other returns required by 
is a supp’enent. law to be transmitted to the secretary of the common- 

Section 6. Thecourt of Oyer and Terminer held in | wealth, whose duty it shall be to transmit the same 
and for the city and county of Philadelphia, shall, at | therewith, and the Speaker of the Senate shall open 
each successive term after the passage of this act,appoint | and publish the same in the presence of the members 
five of the grand jurors empannelled at that term, who | of the two Houses of the Legislature on the second 
shall visit the Eastern State Penitentiary, and during | Tuesday of December next. 
such visit have the power and authority of official visi- | Section 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary of 
tors, and they shall make report of such visit to the said | the commonwealth to transmit a copy of this act to the 
court; the district attorneys of the United States for the | commissioners of each county in the state, who, on 
eastern and western districts of Pennsylvania, shall be | receipt of the same, shall publish it at the expense of 
official visitors of the eastern and western State Peni- | the county, at least once a week for six successive 
tentiaries. weeks in two or more newspapers, printed in the said 

Section 7. No warden, under-keeper or overseer of | county, and the sheriff of each county inthe paoclama- 
the eastern or western State Penitentiaries, shall at any | tion to be by him published, of the holding of the next 
time be concerned or employed in any other business, | general election, shal] give notice that votes will 
and if he should become so concerned, he shall be dis- | be given for or against the calling of a convention as 
missed from office. aforesaid. 

Section 8. No work shall be done by the convicts for 
and to the order of any inspector, warden, under-keep- 
er or overseer: Provided however, That this shall be Pittsburgh, Pa. April 2, 1835. 
understood not to prohibit the purchase by any officers 
of any articles made in the said Penitentiaries for sale. Tre Passencen Canat Packet Lixz.—The new 

Section9. The Governor may cause notice to be given | and beautiful passenger Packet Boat Pittsburgh, of 
of any application for a pardon of a convict, by an ad- | Johnstown, Lee, Master, left this place this morning for 
vertisement published in the county in which the said | the Portage rail road. 
convict was convicted, or, if no papers be published Ses 


therein, then in a newspaper published nearest thereto, . ‘ 
once a week, for six weeks in succession, the expense Quicx Trir.—The steam boat Arabian, Forsyth, 


of which notice shall be paid by the commissioners of | Master, arrived here yesterday, from Louisville. It 

such county in which the watt was convicted, out of | “25 but nine days and one hour in making the trip from 

the county funds. P Pittsburgh to Louisville and back. She was full of 
( To be concluded ) freight and passengers, both down and up.— Gazette. 











April 9, 1835. 
REFORM CONVENTION. ARRIVAL FROM Sees: Metibdlal the Canal 
An Acr to provide for calling a convention with limited | Boat, Sarah Tiers, belonging to the Pittsburgh Trans- 
powers, portation Line, arrived at their ware house Chesnut 
Section 1. That for the purpose of ascertaining the | street wharf, Schuylkill, freighted witha full cargo from 
sense of the citizens of this commonwealth, on the ex- | Pittsburgh; being the first arrival tis season by the 
pediency of calling a convention of delegates to be | Canals and Rail Road. 
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CANALS AND RAIL ROADS COMPARED. 
(See Register, page 247.) 


A. ,. 
Description and Cost of certain Canals and Rail Roads in England, and the prices of Stock at various periods, 


Is ster- 


Names of the several Canals, Rail 
Roads and Lines of Navigation. 


1833. 


in miles. 
inal cost of each 


March, 1828. 
Oct. 21, 1834. 


vember 1, 1851. 


share in pounc 


Length of each Canal 
ling. 


Price of each share in 
Price of the same in 
Price of each share,No- 
Price of each share, 


Cost per mile. 
Lockage in feet. 


Orig 


——_— 


Ashton and Oldham, : f £573 0 160 
Ashby de-la-Zouch, 113 ow) 74 
Barnsley, . 160 S00 | 290 
Birmingham, : 100 | 203 
Bridgewater, . : 0 0 
Chesterfield, is 3 100 150 
Coventry, ; ; 100 } 1,200 
Cromford, 100 400 
Chelmer and Black Water, ‘ 100 0 
Derby, ; . 100 150 
Dudley, . > 100 0 


Ere wash, 100 1,400 
Elismere and Chester, . 7 133 0 
Forth and Clyde, ‘. 100 570 
Glamorganshire, . 100 250 


| 


th | Price of each share in 


th 
oS! 


Grand Junction, : S 100 S07 

Grantham, . ; 150 215 

Grand Derbentures, . 100 

Grand Union, 100 

Keunet and Avon, . 3 S93 

Leeds and Liverpool, . 3 100 
Do. new, 80 

Leicester, ° . 3,9( 100 

Lancaster, 

Leicester and No orthampton, 

Loughborough, : 

Melton and Mowbray, 

Mersey and Erwell, , 

Monmouthshire, 

Monkland, 

Montgomeryshire, 

Neath, 

Nottingham, . 

Oxford, 

Peak Forest, 

Regents or London, 

Rochdale, . 

Shrewsbury, 

Shropshire, 

Somerset Coal, . 

Somerset Lock Fund, 

Stafford and Worcester, 

Stourbridge, 


25 
82 
0 


0 
191 
0 
90 
300 
0 
610 
90 
17 17 
O} 1244 
205 55 205 
140 136 106 
160 0} 170 
0 13 13 
155, 600] 6454 
220 200 0 
Stroudwater, 480 §25 | 525 
Swansea, ° . 203 220 215 
Trent and Mersey, . 620) 660 | 640 
Warwick and Birmingham, . 2 230 ‘280 | 280 
Warwick and Napton, 210 210 0 
Wyrley and. Essington, ‘ f 115 115 80 
Worcester and Birmingham, 78% 0 874, 86 
Cost Fe Rail way? in ores and the prices of stock at the same dates. 
Liverpool and Manchester, 1) 0 ms 210 199 
Do. do. 00 $1 379 "35 0 514 484 
Do. do, 00 0 0 25 0 0 51 484 
Clarence, (Durham,) ‘ 00 0 0 100 0 65 100 70 
7 


> 
ocooooocoococo 


ooono 


Severn and Wye, . 00} O 50 23} 117 164 194 
Stockton and Darlington, . 5,200] 25 0 100 160} 230 297%} 250 
re  — 


* The fractional parts of a £ in the column of cost per mile, omitted. 
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NEW TONNAGE BUILT AT THE PORT OF PHILADELPHIA. 269 
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From the Commercial Herald. 1828, 
NEW TONNAGE BUILT AT THE PORT OF SHIPS. Brigs—Continued. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pearl 288.15 vomeeen 124 72 
We have prepared from authentic documents, the | Walter 474.92 Rebecca Huddell 159.71 
following statement of the names, tonnage and number North Star 398.81 Mary 135.29 
of vessels built annually, at the Port of Philadelphia | Washington 369.43 SCHOONERS. 
during the last ten years. It will prove a useful refer- Altamaha 298.69 U.3.Se’r, Pulaski 103.56 
ence, Thames 413.94 Hiram 99.64 
Chester 326.33 Sun 105 38 
1825, Monongahela 509.65 Hannah 78.36 
ae -j1o| Chandler Price 440.94 Susan 27.24 
eS S| Charles Wharton 396.07 Ann 59.69 
* & =| — BRIGS, Maiden 94.64 
Brigs—Continued. Feliciana 282.89 Ann Eliza L 110.46 

SHIPS. Treaty 2940.70 Commerce 177 50 STEAM-BOAT. 
Atlantic 290.51 Wizard 163.77 | Mary 130.00 Philadelphia 230.93 
Bolivar 479.60 Prince of Guinea 261.81 | Panama 210.84 13 SLOOPS 399.32 
Asia 396.56 American 181,92 . 

Mary 348.10 Constitution 198,67 SHIPS. SCHOONERS. 

Juniata 286.85 Erie 278.14) Allegheny | 413.81 Defiance 72.60 
La Plata 1651.92 John Wesley, 185.63 | Paoli $09.85 Columbia 73.85 
Ohio 351,86 SCHOONERS., BRIGS Margaret 23.82 

BRIGS. Hope 64.75 | J. Ashman 227.70 Teaser 32.22 
Victory 123.46 Caroline 64 63 | Robert Morris 240.94 Volta 120.04 
Forest 217.14 Good Friends, 81,70 | Caraccas 146.82 Pelican 100,49 
Hunter 215.89 John Sexton $2.91 | Pacific 229.04 
Lydia Davis, 97.36 Packet 98.53 | Ella 235.23 STEAM-BOATS. 
Agorea 154.43 STEAM-BOAT. Montgomery 142.45 William Penn 412.50 
Lehigh 149.3 Norfolk 254,26 | Dolphin 117.57 Wilmington 229.01 
Genl, Sucre 145.53 5SLOOPS 204.47 | Tola 146.51 7 SLOOPS 232.00 
Emily 143.68 1830. 

1826. SHIPS. Schooners—C ontinued. 

CORVETTE. Schooners—Continued. | Philip the I. 293.81 William D. Chester 49.68 
Kensington 1418.18 Victory 17.18 | Pennsylvania 259.82 Union 90.44 

SHIPS, Triton 92.45 BRIGS. Henry Clay 46.09 
Cambria 262.20 Ellen 61.13 | Elm 258.42 Defiance 97.44 
Benjamin Morgan 395.81 First attempt 8.02| Bacchus 200.22 Spica 66.72 
Ajax 627.07 Genl. Marion 18,30| Daniel H. Miller 120.94 STEAM-BOATS. 
Lafayette 260.39 Rising Sun 7.56 SCHOONERS, Geo. Washington 278.71 

BAKQUE. Schuylkill 27.27 | General Pike 47.38 Norfolk 269.37 
Wyoming 299, 57 Robert Morris 21.60/| Charles Millard 50.43 Robert Morris 279.82 

BRIGS. Champion 65.15 | Industry 76 56 Maryland 50.47 
Blackbird 216.92 North America 18 40 | Zara 50.38 13 SLOOPS 339.02 
Pegasus 145.92 Ann 62.02 1831 
Maria 145.92 Emily Davis 114.09 : 

Henry 193.49 Reaper 87.21} _ SHIPS. SCHOONERS. 
Herminia 154.70 Chancellor 74.93 | Liberty 381.76 Thomas Chalkley 34.18 
Globe 260.30 James 33.03 | Maria 400.40 Chester 69.41 
Attakapas 149.40 STEAM-BOATS. John Sergeant 384.11 = Bernard 5.85 
Mary 123.81 Philadelphia 250.37 | United States 448.64 James & Catharine 70.14 
Sophia 197.92 Convoy 91.28 | Archer 321.78 Betsy 56.92 
Latona 353 OL New Castle 253.46 BRIGS. Bee 60.93, 

SCHOONERS. Albany 306.36 | Eutaw 319.48 Virginia Trader 94.76 
Speedwell 54.87 15 SLOOPS 372.26 | Rolla 180.03 9 SLOOPS 356.91 
Caledonia 18.82 Paragon 238.61 

1827, soma. 

SHIPS. Schoonere—Continued. SHIPS, Schooners—Continued. 
Louisiana 296.69 Edwin Forrest 22.77 | Hope = | ae ee 
Missouri 970.89 Hetty Ann 96.24 | Morrison 565.82 Henry 63.46 

BRIGS. 5 Rhoda 36.74 | Commerce 439.82 Caroline 84.73 
Zelia 187.22 Mark 73.63 | Virginia 320.46 Maria 23.74 
Independence 274.00 James Starr 59,68 BRIG. Elizabeth & Rebecca 88.93 
Ganniclefft 200.10 Globe 15.86 Henrietta 120.15 STEAM BOAT. 
Chilian 261.56 Triumph 71.72 SCHOONERS. General Lincoln 125.48 
Liberia 192.73 Maria 16.84} Ceres 137.78 13 SLOOPS 673.88 
Ocean 172.46 Virginia 127.55 | William V. Coulter 127, 17 | 
Louis 140.06 Elizabeth 60. 05 1833 

SCHOONERS. Amanda & Sarah 21.82 — 
Esther & Sally 73.56 Mexican 106 00 SHIPS. Ships—Continued. 
Susan 16 42 John C. Calhoun 117.15 | Delaware 479 44 Marguret 244.32: 
Diana 71.49 STEAM-BOAT. Susquehanna 585.64 Girard 485.34 
Emma 124.77 New York 247.11) Julia 894.82 Kensington 494 43 
United States 24,49 7 SLOOPS 310.88! Eagle 221.44 
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BARQUE, 
Madeline 
BRIGS. 
Pedraza 
Santiago 
James Coulter 
Star 
Violet 


SCHOONERS, 
Veto 5.18 
Harriet Porter 67.61 
Ellen 70.64 
Adelaide 55.89 
Ada 152.18 

STEAM-BOAT. 
Ohio 314.29 
8 SLOOPS. 616.76 


IMPROVEMENT. 


(Araniz 


a 


1834. 


Brigs—-Continued. 

Elm 131.23 
SCHOONERS. 

Purdy 

Robert Morris 

William Henry 

10 SLOOPS 


SHIP. 
Octorara 
BARQUE, 
Josephine 
BRIGS. 
Comet 
James Harper 
Harper. 


544. 28 


524.92 91.27 
32.05 
65.64 


508,92 


118.44 
166.63 
260.30 


RECAPITULATION. 


Years 1825 


| 


1827 1828 


1826 


Ships and 
Barques 
Brigs 
Schooners 
Sloops 
Steamboats 


3,265.38 
1,941.69) 
782.33 
372.26 
901.52 


567.63 
1,428.23 
1,061.28 

$10.88 

247.11 


3,917.23 
1,221.15 
679.17 
399.32 


254.26 230.93 


Total | 


Ships. 
Tons. 


Brigs. 
20,872.51 


11,725.35 
GRAND TOTAL... 


Years. Ships. 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


Total.... 46 


Barques. Brigs. 


16 
10 


mm Ur = 0902 CONN 


64 


1829 


1,486.46 


1830 


1851 1832 


1833 1834 


723.71) 553.68) 1,936.79 
579.63| 738.17 
$84.32] 392.59 
339.02} $56.91 
877.47) eccccees 


1,733.42) ¢ 
120.15 
567.49 
673.88 
125.48 


423.17 
232.00 
641.51 


Schooners, 
5,373.58 


Sloops. 
4,014.67 


Steamboats, 
3,592.72 


-45,578 Tons 93 95-ths. 


Schooners, 


Sloops. 


Steamboats, 


es 


5 
7 
8 
8 
6 
9 
7 
7 
5 
3 


85 
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The business this year, in Ship Building, promises to be very considerable. 
There are at present on the stocks, and in an advanced state in Kensington, 


1 Barque of about 260 tons, 
3 Schoooners, each about 114 tons, 
Steamboat, 360 tons, 


Steamboat, tonnage not ascertained. 


Steam Tow Boats, one of them of 230 tons. 
Steamboat, launched, and nearly finished. 


do 


rebuilt to be launched to-day. 


In Southwark, brig Artamonia, of about 200 tons~—launched on Thursday last. 


— 


IMPROVEMENT. 


Hotuparssure, April 12, 1835, 
To the Editor of the Columbia Spy: 


Dear Sir, —Through the columns of your paper, per- 
mit me to communicute a few remarks upon the facili- 
ties now offered to travellers, by Leech & Co. in their 
line of boats on the Pennsylvania Canal. In remarking 
on this line, it is not designed to undervalue the advan- 
tages on other lines, nor on other boats. The writer 
has no interest to serve in this communication, but the 
public welfare. To all concerned he is a stranger, and 
a’ simple statement of facts is all that is designed. On 
Friday last, about 6 o’clock P. M. the packet boat 
New York, Mr. P. L. Wood, master, left Columbia, 
having on board 140 passengers, gen'lemen and ladies 


from different sections of the Union, and a few from 
trans-atlantic states, occupying various stations of re- 
spectability and usefulness in public and private life.— 
Two of the passengers were clergymen, and “many 
others were professors of religion of different evange- 
lical denominations, and all were orderly and quiet 
persons. 

At the request of the master of the packet and many 
of the passengers, after mature deliberation the clergy- 
men, from all the circumstances of the case, deemed it 
their duty to change their original purpose of leaving 
the packet on Saturday evening, and to remain on 
board for the purpose of conducting divine worship 
during the Sabbath. Divine service was therefore 
conducted publicly, at half past 10 o’clock, A, M. and 
at 2 o’clock, P. M. in which all the company united. — 
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The exercises were solemn and impressive, 
whole day wore the aspect of solemnity. The sound 
of the horn and the hammer and other instruments ordi- 
narily employed in conducting the packet onward, 
ceased, and the day was quiet. Although the passen- 
gers were so numerous, yet, by the prompt, faithful, 
and kind attention of the master, all were brought 
through the route with safety and great satisfaction. — 
To the attention and kindness of Mr. Wood, the com- 
pany felt peculiarly obligated—and_ as an evidence of 
their feelings of obligation, on their near apptoach to 
this place, assembled on deck, and unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolution, viz. 

Resolved, That in consideration of the kind atten- 
tions and courteous manners of Mr. B. L. Wood, mas- 
ter of the packet boat New York, to the passengers 
committed to his care, from Columbia to Hollidaysburg, 
wé deem it due both to him, and our own feelings, pub- 
licly to express to him our thanks, and also to recom- 
mend the boat to persons who muy have occasion to 
visit the far west. 

Sined by 
A, B. SHAW, 
A. GLINES, 


Of Massachusetts, in behalf of the Company of 


passengers. 

Of the number that left Columbia, 112 were landed 
at this place, all going tothe West. The packet arriv- 
ed this afternoon at 3 o’clock—passing the whole line, 
171 miles, in sixty-nine hours. There is perhaps pro- 


—that the vast amuunt of travelling on it to the West, 
commodating the public—could longer cabins be con- 


structed in the packets, or extra packets be in readi- 
ness when needed, and could additional cars for the 


rail roads be provided, so that passengers could be | 


forwarded immediately in all cases of arrival, doubtless 
the company would be well rewarded by the extra num- 
bers that would be induced to take this in preference 


to any other route to the valley of the Mississippi—a | 


failure in attention to these things may seriously affect 
the interests of the company in future. That the 


and forty passengers. 
Yours respectfully, 


REMONSTRANCE. 


The | 
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amount of purchase money with six percent. per annum 
interest thereon. Number two shall pay such purchase 
money and four and one haif per cent. per annum in- 
terest thereon. Number three shall pay such purchase 
money and three per cent. per annum interest thereon. 
Number four shall pay the original purchase money 
without interest. 

Section 4, The board of appraisers shall keep a re- 
cord of their valuations in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, and a certified copy thereof under seal shall 
be good evidence on an application to procure patents 
and pay the purchase money due the commonwealth, 

Section 5. The appraisers before entering on the du- 
ties enjoined on them by this act, shall be sworn or af- 
firmed that they will justly and impartially appraise the 
land in all cases where called to act, and shall be allow- 
ed one dollar and fifty cents per day for each day spent, 
and four cents for each mile circular travelled by them 
in discharging the duties enjoined by this act. 

Section 6. This act shall continue in force three years 
and no longer. 

Section 7. All laws of this commonwealth are hereby 


repealed so far as they are altered by this act, and no 
further. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Your Memorialists Respectfully Represent : 
That they see with surprise a bill reported to your 


ch ble bodies f ti Brid s the Ri 
priety in saying while the facilities of this line are many | ma ep degenerate achat pred ta 


' Schuylkill at some point below the city of Philadelphia, 


: : | which they beg leave to remonstrate against for the fol- 
calls upon the company to increase their efforts for ac- | 


low reasons: 

Because the river Schuylkill is a common highway 
for the benefit of all the citizens of the State; any thing 
therefore which obstructs it not only injures Philadel- 
phia, but nearly the whole trade of Pennsylvania. Ves- 
sels of from two to three hundred tons, now load at its 


| wharves with coal and other productions, and depart 


without delay or “inconvenience—which could not be 
the case if this bridge is built—as canals around abut- 
ments of bridges have been found in ali cases to present 


; , : y may | obstacles to navigation. 
succeed in their efforts, and obtain a due share of pa- | 5 


tronage, is the sincere desire of one of the hundred | 


Becatise extensive wharves and warehouses have been 
made on the river for the accommodation of the coal 
and country trade, which would be greatly injured, 


PAGINATION INCORRECT 


| if not rendered useless by such a work. 
| Because such a bridge is not necessary either for tra- 
- . Se _ , velling or commerce, there being already three bridges 
rhe following Act passed both Houses of the Legis- | over that river; and if the object as alleged is, to carry 
lature, April 4, 1835. ; _ | the trade to the Southwark Rail Road, the shortest pos- 
An Act tu graduate the Lands on which money is | sible way to accomplish it, is to lay rails on the piers of 
due and unpaid to the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. | the Permanent Bridge at Market street; from thence to 
mene Be a by the ig ee ae <a om ao a : Broad street, which joins the 
sentatives of the commonweaith of Pennsylvania | Southwark Rail Road. 
in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by:| Because a bridge will eventually cut off the entire 
the authority of the same, that the county commission- | trade of the city front of the Schuylkill. Vessels of the 
- of the several counties of this commonwealth shall | larger class can only pass draw bridges at certain state 
m4 . er - — for the oe eee viz. | of a tides, ene me on subject- 
shall be their duty to appraise all lands on which any | ing them to injury from running foul, breaking their 
purchase money is due to this commonwealth, if desired | acai &e. on cheteien eae complain af he one 
so to do by the owner or owners thereof, a majority of | at Grey’s Ferry helow the ci'y, and if another is added, 





‘rated number two. 


the board to view the ground, the expense of such | your memorialists are fearful they 
| ing up the Schuylkill altogether. 


appraisement to be paid by the owner of the land. 
Section 2. The board or a majority of them shall ap- 
praise such land or lands for its cash value, and shall 
make a table of rates, numbers one, two, three, four. 
All land va'ued at ten dollars per acre and upwards, 
shall be rated number one. All land valued at more 
than seven and less than ten dollars per acre shall be 
All lands valued at more than four 
dollars and not more than seven dollars per acre, shall 
be rated number three. All lands valued at four dol- 
las or less per acre, shall be rated number four. Pro- 
vided, that in making the valuation of lands the value 
of the buildings thereon erected shall be deducted. 
Section 3. All land rated number one, shall pay the 


would object to go- 


Because if the trade of the Schuylkill for sea vessels 


_is interrupted, it must throw the burthen on country 


produce in transporting it over the city to the Delaware 
tor exportation—which addtional expense will fall ex- 
clusively upon country merchants and farmers. To the 
Schuylkill coal trade such a bridge will be almost total 


destruction, as the article is entirely exported from that 
River. 


| Because your memorialists are informed that an Act 


of Incorporation is now in existence, for building a 
bridge at Grey’s Ferry, 80 feet high, which would an- 


| swer the purpose without interrupting commerce, 


Ail which is respectfully submitted. 

















































Thermometer. 
Maximum on the 12th, . ; 
Minimum on the 26th, ; . ° 
Difference, : . 
Mean, . » ° : ; 















UNION CANAL. 








of March, up to the 19th of April. 



























































Sundries consisting of staves 
tobacco, flaxseed, Clover- 
seed, bacon, ore, lime, 
limestone, leather, 3,258,501 


* Equal to 18,312 bbls. 26,770,055 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Extract fiom the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capital—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Br James Waieat, Librarian, 


‘ 


AUGUST, 1834. 


Statement of articles which have passed the Union 
Canal, since the opening of the Navigation on the 19th THE REGISTER. 


Plaster, 4 ‘ 268,677 pounds. 
Fish, . ; 466,512 * 
Salt, ‘ ° 200,717 os 
Merchandize, , 2,366,507 o 
Flour, ‘ ; 3,662,526" * 
Lumber, . ° 1,361,800 ” 
Shingles, . 491,400 " 
Coal, . . 2, 102,899 66 
Wheat, ° . 4,172,3527. ** 
Iron, . . 2,913,698 “ 
Whiskey, : . 404,486¢ ‘* 


+69,533 bushels, + 50,560 gallons.—Com. Herald. 


WINDS. STATE OF THE WEATHER. 


Mean height. 
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THERMOMETER BAKOME TER. 

1,\Friday, 68)78\78|75|| 29.72 7: 
Q\|Saturday, |75)\75(77!76 77| 79 80 
3}|Sunday, 68|80| 82/77 80} 80 80 
4|| Monday, 70|84|84/79 83} 80 77 
5|| Tuesday, 2184185\80 80} 80 80 
6|| Wednesday, |75|85/87|82 82) 83 77 
7|\Thursday, |72|88|87|82\) 75) 70 | 68 
8) Friday, 63 60 
9||Saturday, 60 60 
10)|Sunday, 70 70 
11||Monday, 74 74 
12)|Tuesday, 66 60 
13||Wednesday, 75 | 78 
14,| Thursday, 63 63 
15)|Friday, 68/77 |72\72 63} 68 70 
16|Saturday, |66|75|75|72 83 84 
17)|Sunday, 65|75|79/73 80 76 
18) Monday, 69 73 
19|| Tuesday, 64|75\75/71 70 68 
20) Wednesday, |65|76|75)|72 76 70 
21) thursday, |66)77|75)73 73 73 
22\\Friday, —_ |64|79|76|73 82 | 80 
23) Saturday, |64/82/81/76 80 80 
24)/Sunday, 68/82/80|77 78 72 
25|Monday, |63/73)73|70| 86] 83 | 80 
26|Tuesday, |60\73)74|69, 82, 80 | 80 
27 || Wednesday, |62'73/73|69 80) 84 86 
28|Thursday, |55|70\70/65|  92| 92 | 92 
29\|Friday,  |60/73|74/69| 92] 92 | 92 
30)/Saturday, |63)73|72/69, 92} 92 90 
31\\sunday, |eslvol7sie9|| 92| 88 | 84 








r iClear day. 
79] SE Cloudy day. 
80|/| W Clear day. 
80/' W do. do, 
80|| W do. do. 
81)) WwW do. do. 
71), W do. do. 
63); W Clear—Cloudy. 
60)} W Clear—Cloudy—rain at night. 
70|| SE Clear day—Sh’ry. at n’t. th. & It. 
74, W Clear day 
65), W Clear—Shower—rain at night 
75|| W Clear day 
65|| NW Cloudy day. 
67|| NW Sun & Clouds. 
82); W Clear day 
82|| SE C loudy—Clear, 
71); SW Clear day 
2||} NW do. do. 
3}} NW do. do, 
73|| NW do. do. 
78)| NW do. do. 
79|| SE do. do. 
76; NW Clear—Cloudy. 
83/| NW Clear Cay 
81), NW Cloudy day 
83); N Clear day 
92;| N do. do, 
92]| SE Cloudy day 
91/} SE do. do. 
88|| SE do. do. 
Barometer. 
85°||Maximum on the 28th, ; ‘ 29.92 inches, 
69 |, Minimum on the 12th, ; . 29.65 * 
16 || Difference, ‘ ’ ‘ 00.26 * 
75 ||Mean, é ° 5 ae so 


— 








PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 25, 1835, 





We have by request inserted several columns of the 
tables attached to the report of the Commissioners of 
New York, on Canals and Rail Roads, which could not 
be printed entire. 


————Ee 
Printed every Saturday morning by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 
The publication office of the Register has been re- 


moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
Western Avenue, up stairs. 
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